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for the protection and preservation of the for- 
est reserve. It has full control of the Adrion- 
dack Park and forest reserve, and is authorized 
to make rules for its care and safety. The 
commission appoints thirty-five ' fish and game 
protectors and foresters,' one of whom is 
known as chief, and two others as his assist- 
ants, the chief to have direction and control of 
the entire force. The chief forester receives 
$2,000 per year and traveling expenses ; the 
assistant foresters $1,200 each ; and the re- 
maining foresters $500 each ; all having an 
extra allowance for traveling expenses and 
each of them to receive one-half of all fines col- 
lected in actions brought upon information .fur- 
nished by them. 

The Cairo correspondent of the London 
Times writes : "The crime statistics for the first 
three quarters of this year, compiled by the 
Minister of the Interior, show a gratifying 
diminution, which is confirmed by the registers 
of the Ministry of Justice. The figure has fallen 
from 1,493 cases in the corresponding period of 
1896 to 1,143 — a decrease of over 23 per cent. ; 
and robberies with violence, which constitute 
the most serious class of crime in Egypt, have 
diminished from 476 to 287, or nearly 40 per 
cent. The fact that the decrease is distributed 
generally over the country and has occurred 
steadily month by month shows that it is due, 
not to any accidental circumstances, but to bet- 
ter organization and control, and indicates a 
real advance in the state of public security 
throughout the country." 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 

President McKinley will deliver the ora- 
tion on ' University Day,' to be observed by the 
University of Pennsylvania, on Washington's 
Birthday. 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools in the Middle States and Maryland will 
meet this year at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
On November 26th and 27th Professor Ralph 
S. Tarr and Mr Charles C. Wilson will intro- 
duce the discussion of science in the schools, 
which is assigned an important place on the 
program. 

At the annual meeting of the Council of New 
York University, on November 1st, Chancellor 



MacCracken presented a report covering the, 
work of the University for the past twelve 
years. It appears that when Dr. MacCracken 
first became connected with the University, in 
1885, the value of its property was only about 
$600,000, whereas it is now nearly $2,500,000. 
The gifts last year amounted to more than 
$250,000. 

The Teachers' College, New York, shows a 
marked growth this year, the number of stu- 
dents being two hundred and forty-one, against 
one hundred and twenty-nine last year. 

It is expected that a Hall of Physics will be 
built at Syracuse University next year, the sum 
of $25,000 having already been subscribed for 
the purpose. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Alabama Mr. George S. 
Wilkins (Princeton) was elected professor of 
civil and mining engineering, and Dr. John Y. 
Graham (Princeton) professor of biology. 

Dr. Frank K. Cameron, late associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Catholic University 
of America at Washington, has been appointed 
research assistant in physical chemistry in Cor- 
nell University. 

DR. Warner Fite, assistant professor of 
philosophy in Williams College, has been ap- 
pointed to a docentship in philosophy in the 
University of Chicago, and Mr. A. F. Buck and 
Miss Jane Downey have been appointed assist- 
ants in the psychological laboratory. 

The chair of philosophy and the chaplaincy 
of Lehigh University have been filled by the 
election of the Rev. Langdon C. Stewardson, 
rector of St. Mark's Episcopal Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Dr. Max von Frey, of Leipzig, has been 
called to the chair of physiology at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, and Dr. George Kraus to the 
chair of botany in the University of Halle, as 
successor of Professor J. von Sachs. 

Dr. Max Dessoir has been promoted to an 
associate professorship of psychology in the 
University of Berlin, Dr. Lothar Heffter has 
been made associate professor of mathematics 
at the University at Bonn, and Dr. Brikencajer 
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associate professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Krakau. 



DISCUSSION AND COBBESPONDENCE. 
HOW TO AVOID THE DANGERS OF FORMALIN. 

To the Editor of Science : In the issue of 
Science for October 22d I note a letter by Dr. 
Dall, of the United States National Museum, in 
which the use of formalin for the preservation of 
zoological objects for dissection is declared to 
be dangerous to the cuticle, to the digital neu- 
ral terminals and to the eyes of the dissector. 

When working with formalin my eyes and 
nasal passages have been affected and it seemed 
to me that its use might be fraught with some 
danger. But the effect of the gas arising from 
specimens and of the solutions has never given 
in my case such serious trouble as seems to 
have been given the person of whom Dr. Dall 
speaks. To be contrasted with the effects of 
the reagent in this case is the fact that formalin 
and formaldehyde have come to be regarded as 
very important germicidal disinfectants to be 
used in inhabited rooms, where, we are told by 
members of the medical profession to which Dr. 
Dall appeals, that their use need not endanger 
in any way the inhabitants. Special lamps are 
on the market for generating formaldehyde 
from wood alcohol, and to be used in just such 
rooms. There may also be noted an experiment 
performed upon a calf, in which the animal 
was exposed for five hours to an atmosphere 
containing about 2^ of formaldehyde. The 
only noticeable effect was a slight cough and a 
slight watering of the eyes, both of which dis- 
appeared upon bringing the animal into fresh 
air. What might have happened had the ani- 
mal been subjected to such an exposure daily 
for several weeks is a question that remains to 
be solved. In view of the fact that formalin 
seems destined to be used to a very great ex- 
tent in laboratories and museums, and also in 
view of its having been recommended as a dis- 
infectant to be used as noted above, experi- 
ments to determine how great an exposure 
eyes, cuticular "organs and mucous membranes 
can stand without injury can have nothing less 
than a very great importance. 

But even though the use of the reagent is as 
dangerous as the case of the slug dissector men- 



tioned by Dr. Dall would lead one to think, 
such dangers may be obviated by taking ad- 
vantage of the strong affinity formaldehyde 
and ammonia have for one another. In rooms 
where formaldehyde is used dishes of ammoni- 
ated water may be placed, and specimens pre- 
served in formalin may be washed in ammoni- 
ated water before dissection, with the result of 
completely neutralizing the effects of the dis- 
infectant or preservative. 

P. C. Kenyon. 
Washington, D. C. 

PROFESSOR CATTELL'S REVIEW OF 'SIGHT.' 

I rarely ever reply to any criticism of a work 
of mine. I never do so unless to explain some- 
thing misunderstood. But in the case of Pro- 
fessor Oattell's review of ' Sight ' in Science 
for September 24th, I feel the less hesitancy be- 
cause of his generous estimate of its value. 
There are three points on which I wish to ex- 
plain myself more fully. 

1. Professor Cattell objects to my view that 
" the central spot is necessary to the develop- 
ment of the higher faculties of the mind," and 
asks in rejoinder : " May not the mental facul- 
ties of the born-blind be developed ?" And well 
might he object if I implied anything so absurd. 
But he has entirely mistaken my meaning. 
Perhaps I am partly responsible for a possible 
ambiguity, and, therefore, thank him for 
drawing my attention to it. I did not mean 
development of the higher faculties in the ontog- 
eny, but in the phytogeny, of man ; not in the 
education of the individual, but in the origin of 
the race. Perhaps, however, I ought to have 
used the word evolution instead of development. 
I shall make the correction. 

2. Again Professor Cattell objects to my 
saying : " We see things double except under 
certain conditions." He says: "This is bad 
psychology. We learn, to see them double." 
Of course, we learn to consciously see them 
double. But if we see only what we con- 
sciously see, we see comparatively little. The 
phenomena of double vision lie so near the sur- 
face of consciousness that the least attention re- 
calls them. They may be called subconscious, 
but we base our judgments on them all the time. 
Surely it is the business of psychology to bring 



